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‘HE September Antiquity embraces an even 
wider range of subjects than usual. Mr. 
0. C. B. Crawford discusses the Arthur of 
the battles, the historic Arthur, as distinct 
from the Arthur of romance. ‘The Racial 
Question—Theory and Fact,’ by Dr. Julian 
Huxley and Dr. A. C. Haddon—being the 
concluding chapter of the author’s book ‘ We 
Europeans’ now on the eve of publication— 
isa most timely exposition of the facts about 
descent throughout the divisions of mankind 
as the modern study of heredity, under the 
guidance of Mendel’s discoveries, has estab- 
lished them. Most of what is said will be 
familiar enough to anyone with a slight 
tincture of biology, but it all still needs 
emphasizing in view of disastrous popular 
misconceptions so widely prevailing, and 
even for the biologist the distinctions drawn 
betwen biological and social or cultural data, 
and the weight attached to social contacts in 
the formation of group characters should be 
instructive. The national idea is set in its 
true place, given its true (biologically nil) 
value. We could wish that, while justly 
prohibiting ‘‘ race,’? the authors had found 
some better, easier, term than “ ethnic 
group” for the populations of existing 
areas; though, on second thoughts, its 
academic intractable quality may be a good 
thing as not lending itself to quasi-mystical 
notions. An excellent feature in the paper is 
the refutation of the assumed biological 
foundation for the prejudices against inter- 
marriage between widely diverse ethnic types. 
“Racialism,” they conclude, ‘is a myth, 
and a dangerous myth at that. It is a cloak 
for economic and nationalist aims that in 
their uncloaked nakedness would look ugly 
enough. And it is not scientifically-grounded. 
The essence of science is the appeal to fact, 
and the scientific facts remain.” 
Other articles are Mr. Noel F. Wheeler’s 
third paper on the Pyramids: ‘ Pyramid 












Mysticism Mystification’—a detailed revel- 
ation of amazing credulity; a translation 
from the French of a valuable interpretation 
of Neolithic Culture by M. A. Vayson de 
Pradenne; Herr Eckhard Unger’s study 
of ‘ Ancient Babylonian Maps and Plans’ ; 
Mr. Kenneth Jackson’s ‘ Poems of Llywarch 
the Aged,’ and an account of the Rémisch- 
germanische Kommission by Mr. P. K. 
Baillie Reynolds. From Eshery, in the 
Caucasus comes a curious photograph of a 
scare-crow made with animals’ skulls. A 
note to it mentions that the writer has 
observed sheeprskulls in Cyprus on garden- 
walls and in a tall pine, and quotes attribu- 
tion to them of a religious significance. 
‘“ What connexion, if any, is there,’ the 
writer goes on to ask, ‘‘ between these skulls 
and the modern European scare-crow?”’ It 
would be interesting to know whether the 
scare-crow is in fact more superstitious than 
useful, 


‘WHE September number of Deutsche Rund- 

schau, which contains two important 
essays on international economics circulated 
in an English translation, gives us a short 
article on a topic worthy of some extended 
consideration—the use, that is, of one work 
of art as raw material for another. The 
author, Herr Dietrich Seckel, is mainly con- 
cerned with the film, and its use of books, 
but has also much to say about the various 
ways in which music and song are re-cast or 
made over. He gives as one example in 
music a performance of the Ninth Symphony 
where—for the new purpose to which the 
symphony was serving as raw material—the 
fourth movement was omitted. The conclu- 
sion he comes to is that between the original 
and the newly-created work of art there must, 
most often, arise a tension which is not with- 
out its dangers both to true knowledge of, 
and sense for, the one and to worthy creation 
in the other. He is naturally led to touch 
on Shakespeare, whose whole oeuvre is virtu- 
ally a re-working of themes already existing 
to his hand; and uses him—indeed no better 
example could be found—to point the dif- 
ference between a re-working up purely of the 
material of a story without concern for pre- 


‘viously tried manipulation of it, and that 


re-modelling, with omission, addition, or 
false transmission from imagination (ap- 
pealed to in reading) to visual presentation 
which we get so much of in films. There is 
certainly here something which may prove 
momentous for the future of the arts. 
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WE are glad to hear that in the course of 
October will be issued Part vii of Mr. 
Aleyn Lyell Reade’s widely valued ‘ John- 
sonian Gleanings.’ Entitled ‘The Jervis, 
Porter and Other Allied Families,’ it forms 
a kind of genealogical appendix to Part vi, 
giving in detail the history of the Jervis of 
Peatling and Porter of Edgbaston families, 
with their connexions, including the Eboralls 
of Balsall, the Hinckleys of Lichfield, the 
Darells of Fulmer, the Nortons of Warwick, 
and the Colmores of Birmingham. Other 
families dealt with are Lucas of Guils- 
borough, Eedes of Warwick, and Thomson 
of Kent. A tabular pedigree shows the 
curious common connexions of Johnson and 
his wife, and the remarkable extent to which 
they interpenetrated with the events of his 
early life. A map, 25 in. by 22 in. in a 
pocket at the end, shows all the main facts 
of Johnson’s origins, and of his life down 
to the time of his settling permanently in 
London in 1740. It is an interesting attempt 
to set out biographical information in a 
cartographical form. Subscribers’ names are 
invited—to whom the price of the part before 
issue is one guinea, Application to the 
author at Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 
nr, Liverpool. 


N the September Cornhill what we like 

best—of what is handy to quote—is the 

following two rustic pictures in Mr. A. A. 
Ramsay’s ‘ Ayrshire Yesterdays.’ 


But the milking was the best, especially on 
the winter nights, when it was quite dark at 
six o’clock, and the byre was lit only by the two 
tall lamps, swinging on wire handles, so that 
you could set them down without stooping. A 
‘wonderful brooding peace descended on the 
byre. The cows munched and sighed con- 
tentedly, and there was no other sound but 
the gentle musical noise of the milk squirting 
into the pails, softly rising and falling. The 
milkers sat silently at their work, their heads 
butted deep into the warm sides of the beasts, 
their hands ceaselessly pulling at the taut 
udders, their faces dreamily fixed and con- 
tented like the cows. 


Then, of the spring ploughing: 


‘ the plough up and down between the 
furrows, while all the time scores of larks sang 
their hearts out, lost in the blue. Every now 
and then Prince or Charlie would stop and 
fidget mincingly with his feet. Hugh would 
stop too look ahead, and find the lapwing’s 
nest which the wise beasts tried to avoid tread- 
ing on. He lifted the four speckled eggs care- 
fully into the next furrow for lapwing, 


which eats the leather-jacket, is the farmer’s 
darling. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MORPHY FAMILY OF CO. KERRY, 


[The will copied below was recently shown 
me by a member of this family, 
stand that it was printed in the Kerry 
Evening Post of May 3, 1876. The date of 
proof is given as 1672. Apart from its 
interest, it seems worth while to place it on 
record in a@ more accessible medium, especi- 
ally as the original, at one time in the 
Public Record Office, Dublin, has no doubt 
perished.—E. Sv. Joun Brooks. ] 


Wit or Coronet Morpuie, 


In the name of Jesus, I, Don John 
Morphie, Colonel of the Irish Regiment and 
of his Catholique Majestie’s Councill of 
Warr, in my full and mature judgement and 
memmorie, though sicke of body, doe declare 
this to be my last will and testament, giving 
my sowle to my creator, and my body to ye 
earth, at ye disposing of my friends. In 
primis, the indenture of rent charge which 
I have upon Macrompe and Masanaglassi, in 
ye county of Corke, in Ireland, belonging to 
ye Karl of Clancarty and its interest from ye 
year one thousand six hundred sixty-seven, 
which will amount next Easter following to 
six hundred and twenty florins worth of 
lynen sent to ye said Earl, six hundred florins 
remitted to Mr. Lavallin, of Corke, and five 
hundred forty three florins and fourteen 
steiners worth of lynen sent to Captain Don 
Pedro St. John for ye sisters of ye yonge 
Countess of Clancarty, which will amount 
next Easter following to one thousand six 
hundred seventy—in all to ye sume of twenty 
three thousand two hundred and sixty three 
florins and fourteen steiners, which sum and 
ye increase thereof to give for his porcon to 
my eldest son, Don Carlo Morphie, and to 
his heirs male, engendered of a lawfull bede 
and marriage, and for want of such heirs 
male, ye same shall fall to my second sone, 
Don John Morphie, and to his lawfull heirs 
males, and fault or faileing them, to my 
third sone, Don Dermitio Morphie, and to 
his lawfull heir males; and soe success 
sively to my fourth sone, Morogh and for 
want of heirs males ye same shal! fall to ye 
daughters of him that is remaining the eldest 
son; and in case my four sones shall faile 
of having heirs male and females, the same 








shall fall to my own proper daughters, and 
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to there heirs, with proviso, yt, as I 
requested and made suite to my deare wife, 
yt after my death she should, with her two 
youngest daughters and her two youngest 
sonns, goe dwell in Ireland in the Castle of 
Blarney, wch is cordially offered her by my 
lady ye Countess Dowager of Clancarty, 
leaving her two eldest sons, Charles and 
John to applie themselves and continue their 
humanities at ye English Jesuits in St. 
Omere, and to bring along with her teen or 
twelve thousand florins or monies where she 
knows to gett them, and att her arrival in 
Ireland, and for ye good of my familie, I 
give her full power during her life and 
viduity to govern and dispose of all, as well 
for there necessary expenses as above for ye 
manageing and applyeing of ye same bye ye 
advice of ye Lady Countess Dowager of Clan- 
carty, Mr, Justin Clancarty, her sonn, Mr. 
James Lavallan of Corke, and Captain Don 
Pedro St. John who hath ye management of 
my affairs since I was there last myeelf. 
This voyage of my deare wife (as adoresaid) 
being an apparent augmentation of ye goods 
of our familie, to transplant them thither, 
the division which she shall make of her 
owne proper goods to ye rest of our children, 
being, itt is apparent that one penny there 
is worth six here, by reason of ye abundance 
of all things in ye country, and, contrary, 
that much here is worth but little through 
ye oppresion and dearths. [| offer her yet 
more if she goes thither according to this 
my direction, that, besides living at her ease 
without want of anythinge, that she may 
yearly spare and save one thousand crowns, 
and if she livete att ye end of five years tyme, 
she will save and spare five thousand florins 
yearly, and alsoe always augmente; the weh 
% advantageous a profitt to be hindered by 
a mother to her familie, should be a great 
damage, being there is butt seven leagues to 
pass between Calais and Dover and from 
thence to go by land, through England, to 
Holyhead, in Wales and from thence by sea 
to Dublin in Ireland, butt seven hours’ sail- 
ing, and yt shee might send her baggage and 
luggage from Ostende by sea to Corke or Kin- 
sale, and for ye greater ease and facilitie of 
this voyage of my dere wife, when it will be 
pring or nex summer, for ye happy estab- 
lishment of our familie in Ireland, she will 
be accompanied by Mr. Dr. O’Dwyer and his 
wife to Blarney, being he intends to settle 
himself in Corke to follow his profession, 
Where they will be near neighbours to one 
another, in veritie whereof I subsigne this 








fifth day of Novembeer, one thousand six 
hundred and sixty nine. 
Don Juan de Morphie 
Witnesses, Don Philip O’Dwyer, Doctor 
John O’Dwyere Don Lewis Ryan, Don N. 
(?) Fitzpatrick. 





WHENCE CAME ST. GEORGE? 
(See clxviii. pp. 21, 38, 56, 119.) 


HANKS to Mr. pe Cosson’s article, p. 
119, suggesting an important recent work 
for study, it is possible to offer a few addi- 
tional notes of some interest from the history 
of St. Mena’s church at Abumna. 

Monsignor Kaufmann has also, in a very 
kind letter, pointed out that the search for 
the church was undertaken entirely on his 
own initiative. His book, ‘ Die Menasstadt ’, 
was published in 1909. In 1910, appeared 
Evetts’ ‘ Patrologia Orientalis’, a transla- 
tion into English of the ‘ History of the 
Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexand- 
ria’ by Severus (bishop) of Ashmunen and 
others (tenth—twelfth century a.p.) a work 
already published in Seybold’s ‘ Historia 
Patriarcharum Alexandrinorum ’ (1904), the 
continuation by the historian Mauhub, being 
still in MS. but largely available in H. G. 
Evelyn White’s ‘ History of the Monasteries 
of Nitria and of Scetis’ (1932). The few 
references to the church in these documents, 
covering many centuries, show it to have 
been more celebrated than important. 

The Arab conquest of Egypt was a hundred 
years old when it comes to light in the pages 
of Severus, who tells how Michael I. 
(744-768) the 46th monophysite, or Jacobite, 
native patriarch, resisted a petition, ad- 
dressed to Merwan II. last of the Ommeyad 
caliphs, by the Melkite, Catholic or Greek 
Church party, excluded from Coptic 
churches, to have the church of St. Mennas 
in the Maryut assigned for their use; which 
he countered by appealing to the usurper 
Abu Abbas, first of the Abbasids, asserting 
after prolonged proceedings, that the church 
had been built in the reigns of those pious 
princes, Arcadius and Honorius, by his pre- 
decessors, Theophilus and Timothy, whose 
names were on the rows of pillars they had 
set up. Actually, Timothy had preceeded 
Theophilus ; but secretaries and interpreters, 
finding it even so, he won his case, (Evetts. 
op. cit. Vol. 5. —l. pp. 119-132) defeating 
the Melkite patriarch, Kosmas. 

The 48th and 49th patriarchs, John IV. 
and Mark III. (755-799-810), contemporaries 
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of the father, and brother of Haroun al- 
Rashid, and of that prince himself, had been 
in charge of the church before becoming 
monks in Nitria and their election to 
the primacy. Abu Mark signalized the 
reconciliation of the Gaianite and Bar- 
sanuphian sects, begun as long before as 710 
at El Muna (White. op. cit. p. 26, n. 4; 
p. 289) as final and an event of national 
importance, by consecrating two converts of 
his own bishops in the church of St. Mennas 
in the Maryut, a safer place for a concourse 
of Copts than Alexandria, which, during the 
anarchy following the death of Haroun 
al-Rashid (809), fell into the hands of 
Berbers and Saracens, and in a rising of 
citizens against the intruders, was partly 
burnt. Yet Abu Mark did not cease to care 
for the holy churches of Alexandria and for 
that of St. Mennas. (Evetts. op. cit. Vol. 
10. —V. pp. 381-382, 414-415). 

James, the 50th patriarch (819-830), was 
so impoverished by famine and plunderings 
of Alexandria, interrupting the ‘“‘ visits of 
the faithful from all parts’ with whom “ he 
used to trade’’, and the pilgrimages to the 
shrine of St. Mena, that, taxed till he had 
nothing to pay with, he handed over the 
church plate. But, blood flowing miracu- 
lously over the hand of a goldsmith about to 
break up a chalice in the presence of the 
Amir, the vessels were returned in hot haste. 
(Ibid. pp. 451, 469). 

In the time of Patriarch Joseph, 52nd 
primate, Motassem, third son of Haroun 
al-Rashid, unpopular at Bagdad with his 
50,000 Turks, set about building the new city 
of Samarra, in 836, and sent Lazarus or 
Eleazar, a Melkite official, to carry off 
pillars and marbles from the churches in 
Egypt, which a century before, by a ‘‘ wicked 
edict”? of the caliph, Walid, had been 
despoiled of their columns and marble 
veneer (no doubt largely replaced), without 
which mosques and palaces of suitable mag- 
nificence could not be built by Moslems. St. 
Mena’s church had escaped then, and might 
have escaped again, had not “ people of his 
foul sect’’ led the Nestorian, as the Copts 
dubbed him, straight there; and he, ‘ mar- 
velling and amazed said: ‘This is what the 
Prince needs’’’: forthwith proceeding to 
strip the edifice of its ‘‘ coloured marbles ”’ 
and ‘‘the unequalled pavement, which had 
no match nor was its value known.” 
Arrived at Alexandria ‘‘ that it might be 
forwarded to the court’’, Abu Joseph 
prayed over it all to the saint to punish the 
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heretic ; who falling into sickness and 
poverty was kindly relieved by him. The 


riflers left behind the idol statues and 
carvings, even the Corinthian capitals; 
the patriarch sent for ‘‘ surface decoration” 
and repaired the damage with ‘“ beautiful 
ornaments,’’ so that no one would see any 
defect. (Ibid. pp. 513-515), 

Some ten years later, in the patriarchate 
of Shenudeh I. (858-890) an Alexandrian 
Moslem gathered a band of fighting men 
and workmen with ‘‘ Arabs of the desert 
till they formed a large army... . and took 
into their hands all the buildings of the 
church of St. Mena of Maryut”’ and those 
of other monasteries in the Nitria Desert, 
(Mauhub. MS., p. 3%, White op. cit. p, 
327). It was probably then that a mosque 
was erected within the precincts of the 
church. 

Cyril II. (1078-1093) was patriarch when 
the Arab geographer who wrote the ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the best known Cities and Towns 
along the route from Egypt to Barkah and 
all parts of the Magreb’, arrived at the 
shrinking town of Abu Mena. His descrip- 
tion of the great marble tomb and relief he 
saw in the church is somewhat misleading, 
because he does not mention the steps he 
went down to reach a passage to the tomb- 
chamber under the church, where he really 
saw the group of sculpture he made # 
famous. The end of his story is not often 
quoted. He says :— 

The motive for founding a church on this 

spot was that a tomb was found there. Ina 
neighbouring village lived a lame man, who, 
in seeking his lost ass, stepped on the grave and 
instantly walked upright; found his ass and 
rode home; hundreds of sufferers, directed 
thither, being likewise cured by sitting on it. 
But after the church was built, the miracle 
ceased entirely. 
Quatremére, to his translation of this 
unique document ’’ which was left without 
signature or date, appends: ‘‘ Our anony- 
mous geographer was, if I mistake not, Abu 
Obaid, a native of Cordova, distinguished 
as a writer and often quoted by other well- 
known authors,’ (many names given). 
should add that he also bore the name of 
El Bekhri.”’ 

On this identification depends the date 
assigned for this visit, 1086, the year of our 
Domesday Survey; which, if correct, makes 
him a contemporary of the historian Mauhub, 
and of the Cid, who knew, only too well, 
the might of Saracen armies, stiffened by 
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North Africa. (Pidal and 
‘The Cid and his Spain ’), 

When the excavators came to Abumna, 
they found everywhere traces of fire, which 
looks as if the monks had fled when the whole 
lace was wrecked in some fanatical raid. 
They found the confessio to be a natural 
cave which had been hewn out to form a 
rectangular tomb-chamber; its pre-Christian 
origin being confirmed by an adjoining cata- 
comb and a complex of similar tombs. When 
adopted for a martyr’s shrine, it had been 
yoofed over with a dome adorned with 
mosaics; and here the position of the relief 
was obvious from the remains of its frame, 
plaster on the wall, and the dowel holes 
made in fixing it in place. But there was 
no grave, nor ever had been. A few frag- 
ments of charred wood suggested that the 
coffer of a reliquary had perhaps been there. 
A saint’s body was certainly deemed essential 
to the working of miracles. 

But if the place was simply a cenotaph, 
might not this account for the extraordinary 
prominence of the image of St. Mena in his 
cult? No doubt the outer stairway, its grand 
entrance adorned by pillars of marble like 
the walls and steps, had been made where the 
hidden tomb-shaft had once been. 

Among the votive objects were some that 
were never made by Egyptian fingers or 
meant for any Egyptian god or goddess, little 
clay figurines of men on horseback and 
women in various attitudes, evidently from 
the Mediterranean area, and looking archaic 
enough to have been dedicated to Horus and 
Isis when the spring was known chiefly to 
wayfarers and before the worship of Isis 
Medica, to whose cult water was essential, 
had spread into the Roman world. These 
lively little images and moulds for others of 
more Egyptian type, are held to show that 
St. Mena succeeded to a reputation for cur- 
ing the maladies of women. (Cat. Berlin 
Museum). Of very different style and a very 
uncommon object was a neat little model of 
an up-to-date pillar from some place where 
pillar cult was not forgotten; with the for 
mula ‘‘ Blessing of St. Mena the Martyr ”’ 
running round it; and between the last and 
first Greek letters of the inscription, the 
figure of a bird, extremely stylized—the body 
and wings mere parallelograms—but the 


head distinctly that of a hawk; an allusion 
to the bird-cult of Horus, probably deemed 
hecessary as a sacred symbol on an offering 
from a stranger at this shrine; not a dove, 
to-day the 


as, perhaps, at home. Even 
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notion lingers that it is possible to get rid 
of a disease by passing it into some ancient 
pillar. (Frazer, ‘The Scapegoat,’ p. 53). 
The bird in the same position, but treated 
naturally, occurs very rarely on the ampul- 
lae; perhaps one among a hundred or more 
examples. 

It was from the illustrations in ‘ Die 
Menasstadt’ that the writer recognized the 
connection between Horus and St. Mena, and 
attempted to call some attention to it in an 
article entitled ‘ Story of a Pilgrim Bottle 
in the Bootle Museum,’ published in the 
Bootle Times, Aug. 11, 1911. Msgr. Kauf- 
mann writes (Apr. 1, 1935) that when dig- 
ging at Arsinoé-Crocodilopolis he found 
Menas ampullae along with hundreds of 
statuettes of Harpocrates and came to the 
same conclusion, which he made known 
in a paper on ‘ Menas und Horus-Harpo- 
krates im Lichte der Ausgrabungen in der 
Menasstadt’ in Oriens Christianus, N.S., 
Vol. i., 88-102. 

All this throws no light on the problem 
of St. George: but Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s 
‘Miracles and Martyrdom of St. George of 
Cappadocia,’ published in 1888, seems to 
give an approximate date for the founding 
of the church at Lydda. It contains trans- 
lations from Coptic and other MSS. of Pasi- 
crates and two Encomiums on the saint, one 
by Bishop Theodosius of Jerusalem, dated 
to about 450 a.p., for use at Lydda; the 
other by Bishop Theodotus of Ancyra, mostly 
copied from it, for use in the church he 
founded there, also about the middle of the 
fifth century. This is earlier than can be 
vouched for historically; and it would ap- 
pear that the Christian community of the 
city, represented in the story as St. George’s 
relatives, succeeded, without help of prince 
or bishop, in capturing this pagan strong- 
hold. But we look in vain for our St. 
George of Cappadocia. Far from leading his 
army against hosts of heathen, he appears 
only once on his white horse, and then in 
Heaven, in a vision vouchsafed to Bishop 
Theodotus, who beheld him 


coming forth from within the veil, like unto 
a king, wearing a diadem of gold with seven 
crowns upon it; and he was brighter than the 
sun, equipped with sword and armour. 

his kingly dignity immeasurable. 

From first to last, in Passions and Eulo- 
gies, he is acclaimed as Christ’s favourite 
martyr, exalted to a sort of regency of 
Heaven, second only to Christ Himself—wild 
plaudits, rarely tempered by exhortations to 
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pray to the God of St. George, and leaving 
the suppliant assured of his unfailing power 
to help in every kind of distress and danger, 
by land or sea. 

Such were the service-books Pope Gelasius 
is said to have prohibited ; and if not authen- 
tic (Cabrol) the story shows that such pious 
but irreverent romancing did not pass wholly 
uncriticised. 

Evidence of the connection between Perseus 
and St. George is forthcoming in Budge’s 
‘St. George of Lydda’ (1932), the same story 
and Encomiums over again from Ethiopic 
MSS. which reached the British Museum 
after the Abyssinian Expedition in 1868 and 
waited long for an interpreter. Here the 
saint appears not merely riding his horse, 
Horus-fashion, but bounding to the rescue, 
not of a maiden, indeed, but of a youth sur- 
rounded by foes, whom he snatches away and 
bears off to safety. The Church was chary 
of the dragon, and still more so of Andro- 
meda. Left nameless when admitted into 
menologies, she is also without a name in the 
‘Golden Legend’ of de Voragine, and there- 
fore in Caxton’s. But mummers and _tale- 
tellers could not bear to leave her out or 
nameless; so they made her a heroine and 
gave her the name of Pasicrates’ Empress 
Alexandra, distorted into Princess “‘Sadra’’ : 
or ‘“‘Sabra’’ according to Johnson’s ‘ Seven 
Champions.’ 

Meta FE. WILiIaMs. 


ROBERT LANGTON, M.P. FOR 
NEWTON IN MAKERFIELD. 
1584-5, 1586-7, 1588-9 and 1593. 


ETER LANGTON, of Lowe in Hindley 
(‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ iv. 108), a burgess of 
Liverpool (Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches. 
xxxv. 150, 169), died on 6 Jan. 1572/3 (J. H. 
Hill, ‘ Hist. of Langton,’ 25*; cf. also Rec. 
Soc. Lancs. and Ches. xxxiii, 3rd pagin., 52) 
and was succeeded by his son Robert who was 
aged twenty-six (Hill, loc. cit.; ‘ V.C.H. 
Lancs.’ iv, 108-9). Robert was M.P. for New- 
ton in Makerfield (Trans, ut sup. xxiv, 117; 
Lancs. and Ches. Hist. and Geneal. Notes, iii, 
p. 86) and a magistrate in 1584 (Gregson, 
* Portfolio of Fragments,’ ed. Harland, 20; 
Gibson, ‘ Lydiate Hall,’ 227) and 1592 (Chet. 
Soc. New Ser., Ixxvii, 13, 47), being described 
in the latter year as ‘‘ well affected in reli- 
gion ’’ (Gibson, op. cit., 243-4, wrongly dated 
1590). He died at Lowe on 28 Aug. 1594 
(Duchy of Lanc. Ing. p. m. xvi, No. 12), was 





buried two days later at Wigan (‘ Lancs 
Par. Reg. Soc.’ iv, 164) and left a son and 
heir, Philip, who was aged twenty-six and 
more on 18 April 1595 (Duchy of Lane. Ing, 
p.m, xvi, no. 12); Philip, who was a con- 
vieted recusant in 1607 (‘ V.C.H. Lancs,’ iy 
109, and note 23a) died at Lowe on 22 Jan. 
1625/6 (Local Glean, Lancs. and Ches., ed, 
Earwaker, ii, 2-3; cf. also ‘ Lancs, Par. Reg, 
Soc.” iv, 258) leaving a will which was proved 
at Chester (Rec. Soc. ut. sup., iv, 133), but 
his wife in 1597 Mary, younger daughter 
and later co-heir of Thomas Abram of Abram 
(‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ iv, 109, note 21; 112 and 
note 16; Local Glean. loc. cit.) was buried at 
Wigan on 27 Nov. 1619 (Lancs. Par. Reg, 
Soc. iv, 234). k 

Jane Langton living in February 1570/1 
and a daughter of Sir Ralph Leycester of 
Toft near Knutsford (Ches, Sheaf. 35, ix, 
5) was wife of Robert Langton of Lowe 
(Harl. Soc. xviii, 141) and mother of the 
above-named Philip (Chet. Soc, Ixxxv, 174); 
she is miscalled Philippa by Hill (‘ Hist.’ 
loc cit.). An earlier Robert Langton of Lowe, 
who succeeded his father Gilbert (‘ V.C.H. 
Lancs.’ iv, 108) in 1512 (ibid, note 19; Cul- 
cheth Deeds nos. 128, 130-1 in Lancs. and 
Ches. Hist. and Geneal, Notes, vol. i.) and 
still owned the original family property in 
Leicestershire in 1537 (Chet. Soc. xeviii, 24 
and note 1), married another Jane, a daugh- 
ter of John Leycester of Toft near Knutsford, 
the settlements being made in 16223 
(Ormerod, ‘ Ches.’ ed. Helsby, i, 504 and 
note c); it was no doubt his daughter Anne 
who was the third wife of John Crosse of 
Liverpool (Chet, Soc, lxxxi, 107; Trans. ut. 
sup. lxxiii, 177) by 10 May 1564 (‘ Palat. 
Note-bk.’ iv, 116), and another daughter 
Eleanor (Topog. and Geneal, Notes, iii, 560) 
whose husband Robert Parre of Backford Hall 
near Chester sold that estate (loc. cit.; Wir- 
ral N. and Q. ii, no. 280). 

Robert Langton died between 15 May 154 
(Culcheth Deeds no. 151) and 18 Dec. 1549 
(ibid. nos. 152-3; Local Glean. ut. sup., ii, 
1; for a closer date try Lay Subs., bdle. 131, 
no. 168 noted in Rec. Soc. ut. sup. xxvii, 
p. xxxiii.) and had a son and heir apparent 
Peter in 1546 (Culcheth Deeds, nos, 150-1) 
who married Katherine, a daughter of Peter 
Legh of Lyme and Bradley, the settlement 
being dated 30 Sept. 1530 (Ormerod, op. cit-, 
iii, 677; Earwaker, ‘East Ches.’ ii, 304) 
when she can have been but a child (ibid., 
296 note w); Peter Langton appears next In 
possession of Lowe (Culcheth Deeds, n0s. 
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152-4, 161, 269; Rec. Soc. wt. sup. Ixvii, no. 
242) and he and his wife Katherine Legh 
were, according to Hill, the parents of 
Robert Langton who succeeded in 1573 
(‘ Hist.’ loc, ctt.). 

Probable cadets or collaterals of the family 
were Edward Langton of Hindley indicted 
for recusancy in 1592 (Gibson, op. cit., 246, 
243, wrongly dated 1590 there and in 
‘V.C.H. Lanes.’ iv, 109), Gilbert Langton 
of Hindley (zbid., 108 note 19; Rec. Soc. ut. 
sup, Ix, 125; Lancs, and Ches. Hist. and 
Geneal. Notes i, 357) who was perhaps buried 
at Wigan on 12 Sept. 1593 (Lancs. Par. Reg. 
iv, 161) leaving a will proved next year at 
Chester (Rec. Soc. ut. sup. ii, 117) and Peter 
Langton of Hindley on 17 Dec. 1606 and 15 
Jan. 1621/2 (ibid., iii, 69, 262; xvi, 285). 

Robert Langton the squire of Lowe (Duchy 
of Lanc. Plead. exxvi, R. 1; cevi, A. 1; cciii, 
L, 13) married between 17 March 1579/80 
(Duchy of Lanc. Depos. Ser. II, bdle. 22, 
no. 1) and Michaelmas term 1580 (D. of L. 
Plead, ccxvi, R. 1) Mary, widow of Thomas 
Asshaw of Hall o’ th’ Hill in Heath Char- 
nock (ibid., ecciii, L. 13; cf. also Lay Subs. 
bdle, 131, no. 234 sub ‘ Heath Charnock’ and 
Trans, ut, sup, lviii, 60-1) and one of the 
daughters of James Anderton of Euxton by 
his wife Agnes, widow of Thomas Farington 
of Little Farington and daughter of Henry 
Banastre of Bank in Bretherton (D. of L. 
Plead. exv. A. 44; clxii, A. 9; Chet. Soe. 
Ixxxi, 67, 73, 75; Ixxxiv, 6; Rawstorne deeds 
in Piccope MSS. in Chet. Libr. Manchester, 
xiv, p. 60; ‘ V.C.H. Lancs.’ vi, 64 note 4; 
Duchy of Lance. Depos. xxv, B. le; ‘ Notes on 
Par. of Halsall,’ 52; Towneley MS. 00. in 
Manchester Free Libr., no. 1326; Pal. of 
Lance, Plea. Roll 171, m. 7d, 16d; Rec, Soc. 
ut, sup. xl, 116; Harl. MS. 7386, fol. 217b) ; 
according to Langton’s answer in 1588 they 
Were married in June or July 1580 (D. of L. 
Plead. exliii, R, 9a). Thomas Asshaw made 
his will on 22 Sept. 1578 (ibid. cix. A. 4), 
died two days later (Trans, ut. sup. Ixiv, 
26; D. of L. Plead. cix, A. 4c; Depos. Ser. 
II, bdle. 22, no. 1) and was buried on 26 
Sept. in the parish church of Standish 

Lanes Par. Reg. Soc, xlvi, 148; Brit. Mus. 
Addit, Charter 8498). She was no doubt the 
Unnamed widow of Robert Langton with 
lands valued at £3 mentioned under ‘ Bed- 
ford’ in the parish of Leigh in an undated 
subsidy for the Hundred of West Derby 

Common-place book penes Lord Kenyon in 
1912, fol. 143b/147b), which internal evi- 


dence shows as belonging to 1597. Mary sur- 
vived both her husbands and was buried at 





Standish on 6 March 1603/4 (Lancs. Par. 
Reg. Soc. xlvi, 166) evidently at an advanced 
age; she was married before 1545 (Baines, 
‘ Hist. of Lancs.’, ed. Harland, i, 607) and 
her daughter Anne, widow of Sir John Rad- 
cliffe of Ordsall (D. of L. Plead. cciii, L. 13; 
B.M. Add. Ch. 8498), M.P. (‘ V.C.H, Lancs.’ 
iv, 212), lived to be eighitty-two at her death 
in January 1629/30 (Trans. ut. sup, 1, 221). 

The will of Mary Langton dated 13 Feb. 
1603/4 was presented to the British Museum 
by Sir Frederic Madden on 31 Dec. 1853 and 
has attached to it a schedule of debts due to 
her dated five days earlier (Addit. Charter 
8498) ; it was proved in the Consistory Court 
of Chester on 12 April 1604 (Probate Reg. at 
Chester, indexed as Maria Longton). She 
directed burial in her parish church of 
Standish with or near her first husband and 
mentioned a number of ‘‘ cozens’’ which in 
clude a nephew and nieces besides Elizabeth 
Cuerden, widow, and George Chadderton’s 
wife and daughiters; the relationship to Mrs. 
Chadderton was through her mother Eliza- 
beth Cuerden, born Farington (Chet. Soc. 
Ixxxi, 69, 75; Ixxxii, 5; ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ iv, 
64 note 4; Rec. Soc. ut. sup. iii, 63-4, 26), 
who as the widow had a grant on 6 June 1601 
of the administration of the goods of. John 
Cuerden of Cuerden (Probate Act Books at 
Chester, vol. 1), J.P. (Chet. Soc. New Ser. 
Ixxvii, 45, 66; Hist. MSS. Com. 14th Rep., 
App., pt. iv, p. 583). Mary Langton, who 
does not appear to have shared the religious 
views of her nephew Thomas Worthington, 
D.D. (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ vi, 227 and note 3; 
Cath. Rec. Soc. xxv, 99; ‘ Cath. Ency.’ xv, 
713), is best remembered as foundress of 
Standish Free Grammar School (Porteus, 
‘ Hist. of Standish,’ 164); for a verdict con- 
cerning this school given at Wigan on 22 
Sept. 1626 see Harl. MS. 2176, ff. 57, 57b. 

For the Langton of Lowe arms see Chet. 
Soe. xeviii, 26-8; Trans. ut. sup. xxiv, 127; 
xxxvii, 159. Lowe Hall (Leyland, ‘ Mem- 
orials of Hindley,’ 11), a “ papist house” 
according to the old distich (Leyland, 
‘Memorials of Abram,’ 9), was the manor- 
house in Hindley (Chet. Soc. xeviii, 24) and 
is described by the late Joseph Gillow in 1922 
as “now a farm-house surrounded by a 
moat ’’ (Cath. Rec. Soc. xxiii, 108 note; 118 
note), i.e. ‘‘ a much later farm-house ’’ occu- 
pied ‘‘the site of the original edifice ”’ 
(‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ ii, 548). The chapel for- 
merly at Lowe Hall and used in the penal 
days (Cath. Rec. Soc. xxiii, 108 note; 118 
note; 146 note) was perhaps different from 
the preReformation chapel at Lowe 
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(‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ iv, 110) in 1517 (Culcheth 
Deeds, no, 132); the priest paid by Robert 
Langton c. 1542 (Rec. Soc. ut, sup. xxxiii, 
14) may have served the latter. 


H. Ince ANDERTON. 


: U padeatat ii DURWARD’: THE ASTRO- 
LOGER’S BXPEDIENT.—Chap. xxix. 
of ‘ Quentin Durward’ presents Louis XI. in 
great straits. | When he had rashly placed 
himself in the power of Charles, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the news of the murder of the Bishop 
of Liége led to his imprisonment in the Castle 
of Peronne. During the night he sent for 
the astrologer Galeotti with the idea of 
having him hanged on the spot, as a lie- 
coining impostor who had duped his patron. 
He was just dismissing Galeotti to his doom 
when he stopped him to ask if his pretended 
skill could ascertain the hour of his own 
death. Galeotti replied that ‘‘ it shall take 
place exactly twenty-four hours before that 
of your Majesty.’’ The King then dismissed 
him with the greatest care that the execu- 
tioners should understand that he was not to 
be touched, repeating three times, ‘‘ Go in 
peace ! ”’ 
Scott’s note at the end of the chapter re- 
marks that this ready-witted expedient does 
not belong to Galeotti :— 

The same, or nearly the same story, is told 
of Tiberius, who demanded of a soothsayer, 
Thrasullus, if he knew the day of his own death, 
and received for answer, it would take place 
just three days before that of the Emperor. 
On this reply, instead of being thrown over 
the rocks into the sea, as had been the tyrant’s 
first intention, he was taken great care of for 
the rest of his life. Taciti Annall. lib. vi, 
cap. 22. 

The right reference is Chap. xxi. and Scott 
has considerably improved the story as re- 


lated by Tacitus. Here it is, slightly 
reduced :— 
Tiberius, when seeking counsel on such 


matters [as predicting the future], used the 
top of the house and had with him a freedman 
who was illiterate but physically strong. This 
man walked in front of the person whose 
science Tiberius had decided to test over a wild 
and precipitous path—the house stood on rocks 
—and then, if any suspicion had arisen of 
imposture or trickery, he hurled the 
astrologer, as he returned, into the sea below, 
that no one might live to betray the secret. 
Thrasullus was led up these same cliffs, and 
when he had impressed his querist with a 
skilful revelation of his imperial destiny and 
future career, he was asked whether he had 
also thoroughly ascertained his own horoscope 





and the character of that particular day and 
year. After surveying the stars, he first paused 
and then trembled, and the longer he gazed 
the more his fears grew, till at last he 
exclaimed that a dangerous and well-nigh fatal 
crisis impended over him. Tiberius then 
embraced him, congratulated him on his fore. 
sight of danger and on his safety, took him 
for an oracle, and retained him among his 
intimates. : 


Scott’s memory has slipped. There is 
nothing in this of a death three days before 
that of the Emperor, a detail really, I sup. 


pose, derived from the anecdote which follows | 


immediately. An astrologer prophesied the 
death in a week of a female favourite of Louis 
XI. When he proved a true prophet, the 
King was much incensed, sent for him and 
had a party stationed to assassinate him. 
Being asked concerning his own fortunes, he 
confessed that he perceived signs of imminent 
danger. Further questioned about the day of 
his death, he produced the shrewd answer 
about the three days. 
V. R. 


OPULAR IDEAS REGARDING EPI- 
LEPSY. (See eclxvii, 148).—At the re- 
ference I published a note on beliefs con- 
nected with epilepsy, but through an over- 
sight most of the American data were left out. 
The present note is therefore meant to sup 
plement the former one. 

The Eskimo of Hudson Bay think that 
epilepsy is caused by demon _ possession; 
therefore if any one were to faint in the 
street, no one but a sorceror would dare to 
render him any aid whatsoever (A. Tur- 
quetil, ‘ Notes sur les Esquimaux de Baie 
Hudson,’ Anthropos, xxi. [1926], p. 482), 
The Moluche and Puelche regarded those 
suffering from St. Vitus’s dance and epilepsy 
as being possessed by evil spirits (T. Falkner, 
‘ Descripcion de la Patagonia y de las partes 
contiguas de la América del Sur,’ tr. by 8. 
A. Lafone-Quevado [Univ. Nac. de la 
Plata., Bibl. Cent., t. i. Buenos Aires, 
1911], p.102). And among the Patagonians 
in general epileptics were chosen for their 
supposed qualifications to become medicine 
men; but they had to wear women’s clothes 
(J. G. Bourke, ‘The Medicine-Men of the 
Apache,’ Bur. Am. Eth., Ann. Rep. ix, 1893, 
p. 466). a ae 

In Canada, among the Ten’a or Déné it 1s 
believed that if a person steals either a mink 





or a moose from another hunter, his children 
| will suffer from epilepsy (J. Jetté, On the 
|Superstitions of the Ten’a Indians, 
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Anthropos vi [1911], p. 609). The Shasta 
are of opinion that if the husband of a preg- 
nant woman kills a pheasant, the child will 
be subject to epilepsy (R. B. Dixon, ‘ The 
Shasta’ Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Bull. xvii, 
1907, p. 453 sq.). Among the Cocopa the 
fainting of a child seven or eight years of 
age Was regarded as a predisposition to be a 
witch doctor (EK. W. Gifford, ‘The Cocopa,’ 
Univ. Calif., Pub. Amer. Arch. Ethn., xxx, 
1933, p. 312). On the Orinoco tapir hoofs 
are crushed to powder and hung round the 
neck of a patient as a cure for epilepsy (W. 
E. Roth, ‘ An Inquiry into the Animism, 
ete.’ Bur, Am. Ethn., Ann, Rep, xxx. 1915, 
p. 367 sq.; Id., ‘ An Introductory Study of 
the Arts, etc.,’ ibid., xxxviii, 1924, p. 709). 


Brren BoNNERZEA. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE NORTHUM- 

BERLAND AND BELLEROPHON.— 
The Northumberland was the ship which con- 
veyed Napoleon to St. Helena, August, 1815. 
Investigations made in public and private 
collections show that illustrations of her are 
rare, and the following is a brief account of 
the result of enquiries :— 

Pictures: One only, a print, which is in 
the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 


An inscription below the print is as 
follows :— 

Napoleon Bonaparte, in the British Ship, 
Northumberland [sic], Seventy-four Guns, 


leaving England for the Island of St. Helena, 
the place of his banishment. 

Books: In Norwood Young’s ‘ Napoleon in 
Exile’ and also in Clement Shorter’s 
‘Napoleon and his Fellow Travellers’ is an 
illustration of Napoleon being conveyed 
from the Bellerophon to the Northumberland, 
though only the stern of the latter vessel is 
shown, 

‘The First Napoleon’ from the Bowood 
papers, edited by the Barl of Kerry, has an 
illustration of Napoleon being transferred 
from the Bellerophon to the Northumberland. 
This is from an oil-painting by T. Luny, 
though there is no ‘‘ full’? view of either 
ship. 

In ‘A St. Helena Who’s Who’ by Arnold 
Chaplin, M.D., reference is made to the 
Northumberland to the effect that when she 
Was placed out of commission her name was 
changed to the Lazaretto and that she was 
broken up in 1850. 

Pottery: There is a very fine jug (Sunder- 
land lustre-ware) with a picture of the ship 








on it in tne Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port 
Sunlight: and another fine specimen (jug) in 
the Laing Museum, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

I have just bought some old periodicals, 
amongst which are several numbers of 
‘ Fisher’s Illustration of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ published 1832. One of them has a 
picture of the dockyard and harbour, Devon- 
port, the central feature being the old 
Bellerophon now under the name of ‘“ Cap- 
tivity.” She was fitted up as a convict ship 
at Sheerness in 1826, and the same year was 
moored alongside the dockyard at Devonport. 
The convicts worked in the dockyard from 7 
a.m. to 12 noon and from 1.15 to 5.30. 


T. G. Scorr. 


LLUSION TO A SPANISH JOKE IN 
POE’S ‘ A VALENTINE.’—Poe’s ‘ Val- 
entine,’ beginning ‘“ For her this rhyme is 
penned,’’ is an acrostic containing the name 
of Frances Sargent Osgood. Although of 
slight poetic merit, it was published by Poe 
himself, and solved, too, in a note for which 
I believe he was responsible. However, it 
contains a passage which has puzzled com- 
mentators more than the hidden name. After 
stating that the poem contains 
ek 
Three eloquent words oft uttered in the 
hearing 
Of poets, by poets,—as the name is a poet’s, 
too. 
he continues, with the obscure lines: (17-19) 
Its letters, although naturally lying 
Like the knight Pinto—Mendez Ferdinando— 
Still form a synonym for truth. 
That there is a play on the word “ lying ”’ 
is, of course, clear; that Mrs. Osgood’s name 
is the synonym for truth is clear, and Pro- 


fessor K. Campbell is probably right in 
thinking the reference to ‘‘ Pinto”’ is at 
least a covert allusion to its use as a pen 


name by Charles F. Briggs, with whom Poe 
had quarrelled. But none of this explains 
the ‘‘ letters naturally lying.”’ I now find 
in ‘ Portuguese Literature,’ by Aubrey C. F. 
Bell (Oxford, 1922, p. 224), that the name 
of the celebrated traveller, Fernam Mendez 
Pinto (c. 1510-1585) gave rise to the quibble, 
that by altering two letters, slightly, in 
pronunciation, one could say ‘ Fernam, 
mentes?’’ ‘* Minto,”’ ‘* Fernam, do you 
hie?” = SF hea” Poe had apparently in 


mind a Spanish version of this same joke, 
which perhaps involves even less change. 





THomas OLLIve Masport. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ENRY GEORGE OLDFIELD, AN. 
TIQUARY.—The writer of the brief 
biography of Henry George Oldfield in the 
‘D.N.B.’ suggests that he may have been 
dead by 1791, but I have seen a letter written 
to him by John Meyrick, F.S.A., on 7 
Jan. 1805, only a few months before Mey- 
rick’s death. I also have evidence that 
Oldfield took considerable part in the forma- 
tion of a collection of Hertfordshire draw- 
ings made between 1794 and 1803 inclusive 
which was sold (lot 1794) with the Meyrick 
library in 1806. The collection was pur- 
chased by Baron Dimsdale of Essendon Place, 
Herts, and is now the property of Lieut. T. 
EK. Dimsdale of Meesden Manor, Herts; and 
is known as the Pridmore collection. 1 
should be very grateful for any further in- 


formation about Oldfield. 
H. S. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


WO RARE BOOKS ON INDIA. — Of 
soarce Indian books in my library there 
are two of which I should be glad to know 
more. The first, entitled ‘The Nawaub 
Ukral ul Dowlah called the King of Oude,’ 
published by Ackermann and Co. in the 
eighteen-forties or -fifties, consists of eight 
coloured pictures of 
The King of Oude, his Brother and Some of 
their Attendants sketched by a Lady, then an 
invalid, while staying in the same hotel in 
London in which the Prince had taken his 
residence. 





The initials of this lady appear to have 
been H. J. 

The text consists merely of an introduction 
of some 225 words conveying the above and 
stating that the profits of the book are to be 
given to the Consumption Hospital, Bromp- 
ton. The most important paragraph runs 
thus :— 


The Princes of Oude are very wealthy, and 
are under British protection. The succession 
having gone to an uncle, by the native rule of 
descent, the elder Prince, The Nawaub Ukbal 
ul Dowlah, considering himself entitled to the 
Throne, visited England in 1838, hoping to 
influence the East India Company in favour 
of his claims. That body refused to interfere, 
having no right to disturb the national law, 
and his Highness was not acknowledged other- 
wise than as a Prince of the Royal blood. In 
consequence he did not attend the Coronation, 
for which occasion he had brought the frame- 
work of a carriage formed of solid silver, and 
his presents of most costly value were rejected. 





What was the ultimate fate of this Prince? 


| 
What of the book and its artist? 


The other book is well known. It is the 
1855 edition (published by W. Thacker and 
Co.) of 
The History of Hyder Ali, alias Hyder Ali 
Khan Bahadur and of his son, Tipoo Sultaun, 
By M.M.D.L.T., General in the Army of the 
Mogul Empire, Revised and Corrected by H.H. 
Prince Gholam Mohammed, the only surviving 
son of Tippoo Sultaun. 


It would appear that the Prince was then 
about seventy years of age. When did he 
die, and who was M.M.D.L.T. ? 


(Rev.) N. Kynaston GaskKELL. 


HBLLEY ON * HAMLET.’—In the Octo- 
ber, 1830, issue of The New Monthly 
Magazine, beginning at p. 327, there is an 
article called ‘Byron and Shelley on the 
Character of Hamlet.’ The article is un- 
signed, and purports to be an account, by 
someone who was present, of a conversation 
in Italy between Byron and Shelley about 
Shakespeare’s play. It ends with a tran- 
scription of a brief essay by Shelley on 
‘Hamlet.’ The article was printed while 
Thomas Campbell was still editor of The New 
Monthly. The questions on which I should 
like information are these:—(1) Who was 
the author of the article? (2) What evi- 
dence is there to suppose that the conversa- 
tion therein reported is genuine? (3) Is 
there any indication in the surviving Shelley 
MSS. that Shelley ever wrote out remarks on 
‘ Hamlet ’ ? 
I shall be most grateful for any informa- 
tion on this subject. 
THEODORE SPENCER. 


OYCE: BACKHOUSE. — Information 
would be gratefully received as to the 
names of the present representatives of 
Henry Pytches Boyce, M.I. Streatham 
Churen, who died about the year 1859; and 
of W. Backhouse, architect, practising in 

London at beginning of last century. 

H. 


PNERAL WU AND HIS ‘BOOK OF 
WAR.’—I should be much obliged for any 
biographical information about the Chinese 
General Wu. When and where did he live 
and fight? Is his book of interest from a his- 
torical point of view, or as illustrating prac 
tical Chinese methods in war? Has it been 


translated into any European languages? 
8. F. H. 
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MARSHAL MACDONALD: HIS DES- 
OENDANTS.—Macdonald was created 
Duc de Tarentum (or Taranto) by Napoleon 
in 1809, died in September, 1840, and was 
succeeded by his son Alexander, born in 1824. 
This second Duc de Tarentum appears to 
have had a son, Napoleon Eugene Alexander 
Fergus, according to ‘ Noblesse Francaise,’ 
1896 (Mailhol). Are any male descendants 
of the second Duc living now? Where could 
I find particulars ? 
H. A. CockBuURN. 
37, Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


jack LONDON AND MACASSAR.—In 
one of his books the late Jack London 
did a chapter on Macassar which he visited 
either before the war or after it. I should 
be glad to be told (1) the name of the book 
and (2) the date of London’s Macassar visit. 


R. H. B. 
RUSH-HOUSES.— What is known regard- 


ing the law which permitted cottages to 
sell liquor on the occasion of charter fairs 
for a certain period (? twenty-four hours) ; 
the cottages being in consequence known as 
“bush-houses.”” Old residents of the Cam- 
bridgeshire village from which I write refer 
to the keepers of bush-houses about sixty 
years ago. Was a temporary licence acquired ? 
Doubtless a bush or bough of a tree inti- 
mated to the public that liquor was obtain- 
able. 

P. D. Munpy. 


ORTER FAMILY.—AIll the correspond- 
ence of Sir R. Ker Porter was sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1852 and bought by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, of Middle Hill. Miss Elizabeth 
Lee in her account of Jane Porter in the 
‘D.N.B.’ writes: ‘‘There is no satisfactory 
biography of her.’”” Can anyone give author- 
ities available to anyone contemplating such 
a biography? Ithink Jane Porter will prob- 
ably be buried with her sister, Anna Maria 
Porter, at St. Paul’s Church, Bristol. They 
both died in Bristol, where one of their 
brothers was a medical man. 


T. Cann HucGuaes. 
Lancaster. 


}PDIAVEAL CROSSES: COLOURING. 
—Could anyone inform me whether the 
crosses in mediaeval churchyards and market- 
places were ever—or commonly — coloured ? 
If so, are there any examples upon which 
traces of the colouring is still to be seen ? 


B. S. E. 





ADE’S ‘ LITHODIPYRA.’—In a royal 

coat-of-arms erected at Castlehill Bar- 
racks, Aberdeen, of which the foundation- 
stone was laid in June, 1794, the basic 
material seems to be Roman cement. The 
name Coade appears at the bottom left-hand 
corner, which seems to indicate that it was 
the product of a firm producing ‘‘ Coade’s 
Lithodipyra,” which was founded in 1760. 
One of the partners was Miss Eleanor Coade, 
who exhibited her sculpture in artificial 
stone in London in 1773-80. The firm, as 
“Eleanor Coade and Co., artificial stone 
manufacturers,” had premises at Cuper’s 
Bridge, Lambeth, in 1790, and was at Narrow 
Wall, Lambeth, from 1799 to at least 1821. 
What is known of this firm and its product? 
I am told only five of these coats-of-arms 
were made, one going to Aberdeen and one 
to Berwick. The Aberdeen one has just been 
shifted to the new barracks of the Gordon 
Highlanders at Donmouth. It bears the 
fleur-de-lis, The style of “‘ King of France” 
in this country was formally abandoned in 


1801. 
J. M. Buttocs. 


NCUMBENTS OF HUNTINGDON.—The 
Rev. W. M. Noble compiled and printed 
in Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire Archaeological Society in 
1914, lists of these clergymen, which we have 
just card indexed—over five thousand names. 
In his concluding list (No. 10) he stated that 
later it would be necessary to publish some 
corrections and additions. We have made 
one or two in ‘ N. and Q.’ (cf. clxvii. 422 and 
439) and have others in hand. Can anyone 
say whether any such other corrections and 
additions have been made, and where? Have 
the Society named done so? 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 
TE FREWISSE. — Is it the case that the 
saint of this name to whom there is a 
chapel with a fountain in a village near 
Boulogne is to be identified with St. Frides- 
wide of Oxford ? 
J. 8. I. 


*“ T)OCTOR FUNDAMENTALIS.” — Can 

anyone tell me what the title ‘‘ Doctor 
fundamentalis’’ means? In the collection 
of engraved portraits made by Samuel Pepys 
there is one inscribed thus: ‘‘ Joh: Cramuel. 
Doct® Fundamentalis.”” I have been unable 
to find any mention of a man of that name 
in any biographical dictionary, or in any 
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catalogue of engraved portraits, and I have 
searched a very great number. re ie 


ROOKE OF HANDFORD.—Burke in 

' ‘Landed Gentry’ 2 add. 3, 4, 5, 6, out- 
lines the lineage of this family. He states 
that during the seventeenth-century there 
was a Cheshire family of Brooke settled in 
Smallwood and Buglawton in the parish of 
Astbury. Of this family Benedict Brooke 
(b, 1670), son of Richard Brooke, acquired 
the estate of Handford in the parish of 
Cheadle in 12 Anne. At his death in 1728 
he had considerably added to it. He was suc- 
ceded by his son Richard (b. 1715) who died 
July 10, 1773, and whose descendants con- 
tinued to hold the property till late in the 
last century, when the name, as associated 
with Handford, disappears from Burke. 

In footnotes Burke mentions that the Rev. 
Thomas Brooke, LL.D., Dean of Cheshire, 
was of this branch of the family of Brooke, 
being the son of Benedict Brooke of Buglaw- 
ton in Cheshire, gent., who ‘‘ was nearly re- 
lated to the just mentioned Benedict 
Brooke.”’ 

Burke mentions also Samuel Brooke, cousin 
of Dean Brooke, to whose son the former 
devised his Chesford estate. This property 
was secured to the latter’s younger brother 
by a remainder. After 1814 when the Dean’s 
second son d.s.p., nothing is said regarding 
the disposal of the Chesford property. From 
all the foregoing it would appear quite plain 
that Richard Brooke c. 1670 left other issue 
beside the Benedict Brooke of Handford. 

Ormerod, in his ‘ History of Cheshire,’ 
says that the Brookes of Handford and Liver- 
pool were probably descended from the 
Leighton family and mentions several monu- 
ments to the family. It has seemed to me 
possible that this seventeenth-century 
Richard might be identified with either 
Richard, brother of the last possessor of 
Leighton c. 1650, or with Richard Brooke 
second son of Sir Peter Brooke, Knt., the 
founder of the Brooke family of Mere. The 
latter Richard is stated, on what authority 
I know not, to have been ancestor of a family 
settled at Astley, Co. Lancs. Might not this 
be in error for Astbury? There is of course 
a place named Astley near Manchester, but 
the association of Astley and Astbury might 
have led quite easily to confusion. I am un- 
able to find recorded mention of any Astley 
family of the name. 

I should be glad to know if the registers of 


the parishes of Astbury and Cheadle have 
been printed. Any other information con- 
cerning the Buglawton, Chesford and Hand- 
ford families would be greatly appreciated, 


1. TRENTHAM-Epagar. 


EDS in BASTERN AGRICULTURE,-— 
Could anyone tell me—or refer me toa 
book which would inform me—what are the 
commonest plants which the agriculturist in 
the East—particularly in India and Ceylon— 
has to struggle against as weeds? Are there 
any instances of weeds being introduced into 
Eastern countries from Europe? 


P. Buia, 
*: [NBUTILATED.”—In reading a liter- 


ary review recently I came across 4 
reference to the ‘“‘ unrutilated R.’’ What 
does this word mean? The ‘O. E. D.’ dogs 
not assist, 


S. H. Harper. 


OFFIN-SHAPED WINDOWS.—A photo- 
graph of the Vicarage of Framlingham, 
near Norwich, shows that it possesses five 
coffin-shaped windows. Is there any partict- 
lar story attached to them? They are said 
to have been designed by an eccentric vicar 
about fifty years ago ‘‘ to match the notorious 
coffin ships.’”” What were the coffin ships, 
and for what reason were they notorious? 


H. Askew. 


S T. P.—On the board giving the list of the 
*- Rectors and Vicars of Fulham Parish 
Church are John Waynfleet, S.T.P., Robert 
Ridley, S.T.P., Graham Jepson, M.A. 
S.T.P. 1790-1811. After this date the title 
S.T.P. disappears. 

What do S.T.B. and S.T.P. stand for? 


J. W. Jarvis. 


Fulham. 


[These are the old Latin names for Degrees. 
S.T.P. stands for “ Sanctae Theologiae Pro- 
fessor ” equivalent to our present D.D., Doctor 
of Divinity. “S.T.B.” similarly is the 
equivalent of our Bachelor of Divinity.] 


OURCE OF PHRASE WANTED.—For my 
forthcoming dictionary of familiar phrases, 
I should like to ask who first used, for “to be 
pregnant,” the expression, “ to find oneself as 
women wish to be who love their lords.” In his 
recent compilation of quotations, Stevenson 
properly (I suppose) gives Home the credit for 
it. I have a strong feeling that Dickens echoes 
it, and should like to locate the passage. 
tried ‘ Dombey’ first—Mrs. Perch, of course— 
but without success. 





Aurrep H. Hott. 
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Replies. 


af LOST ELIZABETHAN PLAY 
ABOUT PALAMEDES., 
(clxix. 152). 


ISS M. H. Dopps does right to 

distrust Professor Julia Harris’s note 
on ‘‘Eastward Hoe, I. ii. 37: ‘‘I 
heard a Scholler once say, that Ulisses 
when he counter-fetted himselfe madde, 
yoakt cattes, and foxes, and dogges to- 
gither to draw his plowe, whilst he followed 
and sowed salt.’’ Prof. Harris refers to 
Hyginus, Fable 95, ‘‘ when he feigned mad- 
ness yoked a horse and an ox together and 
ploughed the sand.’’ It should be noted that 
Hyginus, at any rate in van Staveren’s text 
of 1742, has nothing about ploughing the 
sand, The point however which justifies 
Miss Dopps’s suspicion is the professor’s 
comment that the speaker in the play “‘ is 
making her own version of the story.’’ 
Hyginus is far from being the only authority 
for the story, and a very little search shews 
that the details are variously told. A 
version of the tale which seems to agree with 
that of Chapman or Jonson, is that of Ser- 
vius on Aeneid ii. 81, a fairly obvious place 
to look for it. ‘* Palamedes 
simulantem insaniam Ulixem duxit invitum, 


cum enim ille, iunctis dissimilis naturae 
animalibus, salem sereret, filium © ei 
Palamedes opposuit.’’ Here, it will be seen, 


the kind of the unequally yoked animals, is 
not specified, so that cats, foxes, and dogs, 
are a legitimate paraphrase, while the sow- 
ing of salt is mentioned. It is curious that 
another editor of ‘ Eastward Hoe,’ Pro- 
fessor T. M. Parrott, in his notes on Chap- 
man’s Comedies, contents himself with 
saying ee can find no such mes of 
Ulysses’? and adds, almost in the exact 
words of the other editor (which wrote first ?) 
“Hyginus (Fab. xev) says that when he 
feigned madness he yoked a horse and an 
ox together and ploughed the sand.”’ Plough- 
ing the sand is not there, but appears in 
more than one form of the legend. For 
example it is in the sixiteenth-century Natalis 
Comes’s ‘ Mythologia,’ ix, 1. The animals 
are in Lycophron apparently an ox and an 
ass, and Tzetzes the twelfth-century com- 
mentator describes them as such. Sometimes 
they are a horse and an ox. The story of 
Ulysses’s simulated madness is referred to | 











by other Greek and Latin writers, Aelian, 
Pliny, Lucian, Philostratus. We find it in 
various books of reference. It is given in Dr. 
William Smith’s well-known ‘ Dictionary of 


Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology ’ under ‘ Odysseus,’ where the first 


reference is to Tzetzes’s 


commentary on 
Lycophron. It 


was in the ‘ Dictionarium 
Historicum et Poeticum’ at the end of 
Bishop Cooper’s Latin Thesaurus, 1573. In 
one form or another it must have been fami- 
liar to well educated persons in Elizabeth’s 
days. It is in Grote’s ‘ History of Greece ’ 
and, I daresay, in other modern books. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


ANKES OF BANK NEWTON AND 
WINSTANLEY (clxix. 154).—An out- 
line of the alleged descent of the Lancashire 
family from the Yorkshire one is given both 
in Burke ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1846 ed., and 
Croston’s ed. of Baines’s ‘ Lancashire ’ iv., 
306, and it is indicated in Dugdale’s Lan- 
cashire ‘ Visitation’ of 1664. Burke makes 
William, a second son of Richard Bankes of 
Bank Newton, to be the purchaser of Win- 
stanley about 1585 and to die in 1587, leaving 
James his son and heir. The V.C.H. 
Lancs. iv, 88, quotes evidence that it was 
James who bought Winstanley in 1596, and 
merely states that he was of a Wi igan family, 
with no reference to a Yorkshire ancestry. 
It also shows that a William Bankes pur- 
chased a house and land in Wigan and Ince 
in 1588. Both James of Winstanley 
‘armiger’’ and William of Scholes in 


Wigan, ‘‘generosus’’ occur in a list of 
Lancashire freeholders of 1600, and the 
Lancashire ‘ Visitation ’ of 1613 shows that 


James Banck and William Bankes were then 
aldermen of Wigan. There were families in 
Wigan in the sixteenth century calling 
themselves Bank and Bankes indifferently. 
Adam Bank of Wigan, brazier, made his 
will in 1557 which mentions wife Grace, and 
sons Humphrey, William and Thomas. I see 
no clear proof of the Yorkshire ancestry in 
such Lancashire books as I have consulted. 
The pedigree in Gregson’s ‘ Fragments’ in- 
cludes among the arms of the Lancashire 
family coats derived from alliances of the 
Yorkshire one, but this proves nothing as the 
descent is assumed. The pedigree in the 
Yorkshire Visitation of 1612 only gives 


Richard Bankes of Bank Newton one son, 
may have had others. 
R. S. B. 


John, though he 
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ALZAC’S PERIOD (clxix. 119). — As so 
often happens in cases of this sort no 
book is likely to prove entirely satisfactory, 
partly because no one book will exhaust the 
subject. Hachette has published a large 
work ‘Le dix-neuviéme siécle,’ light, personal, 
crowded with detail and adorned with charm- 
ing illustrations of the highest interest. There 
is much about the imperial and royal courts, 
the Tuileries and the Elysée, the theatre, 
science and literature, generals of distinc- 
tion and prominent parlementarians. But 
there are serious gaps—the Church, the 
growth of industrialism, the crazy schemes of 
the Saint-Simoniens and others for the re- 
generation of society are hardly touched 
upon; however they are treated adequately 
and much more deeply than would be possible 
in Hachette’s beautiful work in special chap- 


ters in Thureau-Dangin’s history of the | 


reign of Louis Philippe. In ‘ Balzac, Ses 
idées sociales,’ by the abbé Charles Calippe, 
the author enlarges in a work of no great 
length on Balzac’s disapproval of la petite 
propriété, treated by the influence of the Code 
Napoléon ; on his hatred of universal suffrage, 
which puts the safety of the State at the 
mercy of men, who have no god but envy, 
and no moving force but the fear that they 
may die of hunger; on the duty of the rich 
to the poor; on the place of the village-priest 
in the social order, and on the probable in- 
fluence of the Church in attaching the masses 
in France to a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. 

Of the peasants nothing has been said, but 
they can scarcely be omitted, seeing that they 
formed and still form a majority of the popu- 
lation in France. Perhaps it would be 
enough to study the pictures of Jean-Francois 
Millet, like Balzac a realist in his treatment 
of them, to learn what their condition was, 
for it would be idle to argue that Millet’s best 
and greatest period began when he went to 
live at Barbison, only a year before the death 
of Balzac (1850). The peasants who recited 
round the fire the chansons of Béranger that 
kept alive the memory and enhanced the glory 
of the prisoner of St. Helena, in the reign 
of Louis Philippe, were, I imagine, not 
essentially different from the peasants, who 
by an overwhelming majority voted for the 
continuance of the Empire four months be- 
fore it perished in September, 1870. The 
signboard may have been changed sometimes, 
but the wine was always the same. Millet 
died in 1875. 


life of Balzac in 1930. Blanchard in a de 
tailed study of the country and peasants as 
Balzac saw: them tells us much about his 
religion and politics. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG, 


DDISON OF MAUDS MEABURN (CO, 

WESTMORLAND) (clxviii. 315, 366, 
429; clxix. 106).—My genealogical notes at 
the last reference have brought me several 
letters—some of congratulations and thanks, 
some ‘‘ asking for more,’’ and—what is most 
important of all—two giving some additions, 
which have not been in print before. 

Gulston Addison, second son of the Rev. 
Lancelot Addison, ‘‘the Dean and Arch- 
deacon’? (d. 1703) by his first wife, Jane 
Gulston (d. 1686); born in 1673; in service 
of East India Company at Fort George 
(Madras), India; Governor there; is stated 
in all published accounts to have died un 
married in 1709, aged thirty-six. This last 
statement is now found to be incorrect. In- 
formation sent me by a correspondent in 
London, and an anonymous one from India 
(signed only ‘‘ An Indian Genealogist’) 
states that Gulston Addison arrived in 
Madras in February, 1693 (aged twenty), 
obtained his commission as Commander-in- 
chief of the Madras Presidency in January, 
1708/9, and assumed command in September, 
1709 (?); died at Madras 17 Oct., 1709, 
aged thirty-six. He married at Fort St. 
George (Madras), 6 July, 1701, Mrs. Mary 
Brooke, widow, who died, without issue, in 
February, 1709/10. Now can anyone tell 
whether there is a gravestone at Madras to 
Gulston Addison, or his wife? If so, what 
is the inscription ? 

Gulston made a will by which he left 
money to his wife’s brother, ‘‘ Henry Jolly.’ 
Letters from Mrs. Gulston Addison are 
found amongst Joseph Addison’s correspond: 
ence (the Spectator) and the names of Frances 
Jolly (? her sister), Mrs. Sarah Brooks (her 
first husband’s mother) and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Jolly (her own mother) occur. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


EMORIALS TO WILLIAM COBBETT 
(clxix. 85, 120).—The proposed com 
memorative tablet on the Jolly Farmer 
mentioned at the first reference has not yet 
been erected. Particulars of the inscription 
will be communicated in due course. 
The inscription on the wreath laid on 
Cobbett’s tomb at the Centenary celebration 





Francis Gribble published a very readable 


was :-— 
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id by the Chairman of the Farnham Urban 
Pe ar "Coancil, Councillor A. P. Tice, J.P., 
on June 18th 1935 on behalf of the Council and 
the inhabitants of Farnham in commemoration 
of the Centenary of the death of William 
Cobbett, political writer and essayist, which 
occurred at Normandy Farm, near Farnham, 
on June 18th, 1835. 


The marble tablet in the church bears, 
in addition to a medallion portrait, the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

In Memory of William Cobbett 

This tablet is placed in the Church 

of his native parish 

By his colleague in Parliament 

F John Fielden, 

Local enquiries have, so far, failed to 
elicit the date of its erection, but should it be 
ascertained it will be communicated. 

The inscription on the tomb in the church- 
yard is as follows :— 

Beneath this stone lie the remains of William 
Cobbett, Son of George and Ann Cobbett. Born 
in the parish of Farnham, 9th March 1762. 
Enlisted into the 54th Regiment of Foot in 1784, 
of which Regiment he became Sergeant-Major 
in 1791. In 1794 he became a Political Writer. 
In 1832 he was returned to Parliament for the 
Borough of Oldham and represented it till his 
death, which took place at Normandy Farm, 
in the adjoining parish of Ash, on the 18th of 
June 1835. 

In ‘ Picturesque Surrey,’ by Gibson Thomp- 
son (1902) it is stated that 
on another side were carved these two verses: 

For Britons honour Cobbetts name, 

Though rashly oft he spoke, | 

And none can scorn and few will blame 

The low laid heart of oak. 

Dead oak, thou livest; thy smitten hands, 

The thunder of thy brow, — 

Speak with strong tongues in many lands, 

And tyrants hear thee NOW. 

These verses, however, are no longer there, 
and, presumably, they were removed in 1848 
to make room for the following inscription to 
Cobbett’s wife which is on the other side of 
the tomb. 

Also here lie the Remains of Ann Cobbett 

Daughter of Thomas and Anne Reid and 

Wife of William Cobbett 

Born at Chatham 28th March 1774. 

Married at Woolwich 5th February 1792 

Died in London 19th July 1848. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 

Hindhead, Surrey. 


JANET DB QUINCY (clxv. 318).—At the 

reference you kindly inserted a query 
from me regarding the parentage of this 
lady, and as there has been no reply, I should 





grateful if you would grant me permission | 






to revive the subject in the hope that this 
letter may be seen by some reader who did 
not see my former one, 

It seems that it was Viscount Kingston 
who, in his continuation of the ‘ History of 
the House of Seton,’ first gave publicity to 
the statement that Dugal de Seton, who flour- 
ished circa 1100-1124, married Janet de 
Quincy. There does not appear to be any 
record of her in the Register House at Edin- 
burgh, and Baron de Brix, who very kindly 
caused enquiries to be made in Paris, wrote 
me word that her name had not been found 
in the archives of that city. 

Viscount Kingston, a member of the Seton 
family, must have had some ground for his 
statement, and it is possible that some cor- 
responding records may be found in the 
archives of some old family. I should be 
very grateful for any information that may 
prove that Dugal de Seton married Janet 
de Quincy, and that she was a member of 
Earl of Winchester’s family. 


JAMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


UCY, COUNTESS OF BEDFORD (elxix. 

153).—P. H. N. has referred no doubt to 
the Peerages which say that Lucy had no chil- 
dren, and Wiffen (‘ Russell Memoirs,’ Vol. 
ii, p. 121) refers to ‘‘ her want of offspring.” 

It is somewhat curious that in February, 
1601, John Chamberlain, writing to Dudley 
Carleton, should say that “a son of Harry 
Butler, of Hertfordshire, has stabbed and 
killed one Russell, a kinsman of Lord Bed- 
ford, in my Lord’s yard and escaped through 
Covent Garden.”” (S. P. Dom., 1598-1601. 
p. 544), 

C. A. Braprorp. 


IDGLEY HATFIELD (clxiii. 246; clxix. 
123).—In Boyle-Williamson’s ‘Trade 
Tokens of the Seventeenth Century,’ Dublin, 
342, occurs “‘ Ridgley Hatfield 1654, mer- 
chant, Dublin,’’ and doubtless more can be 
found about him on consulting the Dublin 

Parish Registers. 

H. C. Drury. 


RUSKIN ON COLOUR (clxix. 119). — The 

sentence sought for by Mr. J. A. KNOWLES 
is to be found in a noble passage in ‘ The 
Stones of Venice,’ Vol. IT., ch. v., sect. 30. 
Mr. Knowtes, however, has _ substituted 


‘** sublime ’’ for ‘‘ divine,’’ and the sentence 
runs—‘‘ The fact is, that, of all God’s gifts 
to the sight of man, colour is the holiest, the 
most divine, the most solemn.’’ 


E. J. C. 
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A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue: 





Part V. Chamberlane-Commove. By Sir 
William <A, Craigie. (University of 
Chicago Press; University of Oxford 


Press). 

[His instalment of 120 pages brings us to 

an interesting and pleasant patch of the 
Older Scottish Tongue. It illustrates as well 
as any the bewildering variety of spellings 
in which Scots from the twelfth to the end 
of the seventeenth century luxuriated, 
‘‘ Chamberlane ”’ is a signal example of this, 
but there is no word in Official use which 
does not offer the like in greater or less 


degree. Such words and those in ecclesiasti- 
cal use are numerous in these pages; and 


otherwise too derivatives from Latin and 
from French form a large proportion of the 
entries. We give a few examples of words 
from the shorter articles. ‘‘ Champ,’’ prim- 
arily the field in a heraldic shield, was used 
also to designate a raised pattern, or diaper, 
on a rich cloth, and for ‘‘ champit”’ 
‘* diapered ’’ derived from the latter sense a 
number of quotations are given. ‘‘ Chancy,”’ 
which now-a-days in English mostly means 
not to be depended upon, is here “ for- 
tunate’’ or ‘‘ lucky.’’ ‘‘ Chanré,’’ with its 
variant ‘“‘ chandré,” has a curious look: it is 
reduced from ‘‘channory,”’ itself a reduc- 
tion from ‘‘chanonrie’’—canonry. Under 
‘‘chantour,’ in the definition, the word 
‘‘cantor’’ seems wanted. One might have 
expected to find a form ‘ chape’”’ with the 
meaning ‘‘ cloak,’’ but the uses here are from 
cedp (cheap), chape in the sense of the metal 
tip of a scabbard, and, as verb (aphetic), to 
escape. ‘‘ Char,’’ a turn, makes “on char ”’ 
ajar (‘‘ The auld kene tegir with his teith 
on char’’), and is used as a verb ‘‘ to cause 
to turn aside, to turn back.’’ A ‘‘ charnel ” 
is a hinge. Under “‘ chase,’’ both noun and 
verb, the quotations refer chiefly to pursuit 
of a fleeing enemy or forcing away of a person. 
For ‘‘ chaudmellé’’ there are quotations 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the last from Mackenzie: ‘“‘Chaudmella, 
or slaughter committed upon suddenty, shall 
only be punishable according to the old 
laws.” A word with many variants is 
** chemis ’’ (‘‘ chamys,’’ ‘‘ chymmis ’’) which 
comes from chef més and means ‘“‘ chief 
mansion,’ manor house. ‘ Chere ’’—its 
primary meaning the face as index of feel- 
ing—in its several senses furnishes a fine 





series of quotations. ‘‘ Cheson’’ reduced 
from ‘‘ enchesoun,’’ occasion, cause, and 
thence cause of complaint, makes also a verb 
in the sense of ‘‘to blame.’’ Under 
‘ Chevisance,’’? attainment, achievement of 
an end, there is no trace of the English con- 
fusion of the word with ‘‘ chivalry ”’ and 
allied words. ‘‘ Child’’ in Scots suggests a 
boy, and in the expression ‘‘ chyld-barne” 
which occurs in wills, definitely means male 
ofispring. A pretty word for chirp, murmur 
or chatter, is ‘‘ chirm’”’; Douglas in his 
Aeneid makes Aeneas say to Helenus (qui 


sentis . volucrum linguas) ‘‘ That under. 
standis the chyrm of every birdis 


voce on far.’’ ‘‘ Chok,’’ ‘‘ chock,’ used for 
the shock of battle, may also signify figur- 
atively a critical point (‘‘ It now comes near 


the choack; I am trembling for your 
answer ’’), ‘‘ Chokis’’ or ‘‘ choikis”’ is the 


expressive word for quinsy; ‘‘ chouk” or 
‘“‘choulk”’ is the jaw. ‘‘ Clag,’’ noun from 
the verb ‘“‘to clag,’’ our to clog, signifies 
““a tag of vice or evil repute’’ as the dic- 
tionary has it, but also a claim against a 
holder of property and a point causing diffi- 
culty or hesitation. ‘*Clamp’”’ means to 
patch. A to us curious sounding develop- 
ment from clinsian—where English has made 
‘““cleanse’’—are forms in g: “‘clange,” 
‘clainge.’’ The forms connected with cloth and 
also the uses of tne various words make a large 
and interesting group. Take, for example, 
‘““cled,’’ clad, which, meaning first simply 
clothed, overlaid with a cloth, invested with a 
form or a quality, can be used to mean pos- 
sessed of right or power, provided with a 
husband or wife, and provided with a master 
or a follower. ‘‘ Clear ’’ used as in English 
has a further application to persons than 
we give it: ‘‘Schir Wawane .. . Carys 
furth to the King, cumly and clere”’; ‘ Full 
low enclynyng to thair Quene so clere.” 
Besides the sense usual with us, ‘‘ clergy” 
carries the meaning of clerkly knowledge or 


‘ 


science. Several sixteenth-century quota- 
tions illustrate ‘‘ clerk-play,’’ a play com- 
posed or acted by “ clerks.’’ ‘‘ Clour ”—the 
origin is obscure — is a lump or swelling 


caused by a blow and also a rounded hill. 
Another obscure word, having quotations 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, 
is ‘“‘cluke,” a claw (‘‘ His [the lion’s] 
awfull cluikis was lang and square ’’). *‘Cof- 








fing’ and ‘‘ cofe”’ are said to be misread- 
ings for “‘cossing” and ‘‘ cos,” meaning 
exchange—which seems to show that they 
were more often read and written silently 
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than spoken aloud. ‘‘ Coft,’’ bought, in very 


cmmon use from 1500, has a _ great 
array of illustrative quotations, ‘‘ Cofyne,”’ 
“eophyne,” once a basket, or casket, settled 
down in modern speech to coffin as a recep- 
tacle for the dead, is being followed now-a- 
days, it would seem, in the pattern of its 
career by ‘‘casket.’’ For ‘‘ cokalane”’ 
(cog-a-’Gne) the first example is of 1596 and 
the last of 1609, in the sense of lampoon or 
satire; in the sense of a rambling or dis- 
connected discourse we have, ‘‘ Excuse the 
rather cockaland then letter from him who 
carethe not howe disformall his penn’s 
expression be ’’ of c. 1650. Louis XI’s Order 
of St. Michael—the French ordre de la 
coquille from the golden scallop-shells of the 
collar—appears as the ‘‘ ordour of the cok- 
kil.” The words connected with “colour ”’ 
ofier several good things in the quotations 
(eg., ‘the greit Lords of the Parliament 
., » in silk and gold, in colouris comfort- 
able’; ‘‘ The lift is nocht colourit ’’); there 
are also ‘‘colorat’’ and ‘“‘ coloratly ’’? with 
the meaning of disguised, or under false 
colours; and ‘‘ colour-de-roy,’’ which is said 
to be a dress material of a purple (or later, 
a tawny) colour—what is the evidence for the 
tawny? Then, in among them comes “ col- 
orum,” which means conclusion—and is an 
abbreviation, somewhat corrupt, of in saecula 
saeculorum. Among a few domestic words 
and technical and poetical words we noted 
“chesboll ’’ or ‘‘chesbow,” the poppy; 
“ chess window,’’ a framed window (chdssis) ; 
“clarschach’’ or ‘‘clareschaw,’’ either 
harper or harp—Highland or Irish; ‘‘claver’’ 
or “ clavir,’’ clover or a clover-leaf; ‘‘ cod- 
ware,” a pillowcase, from ‘‘ cod,’’ a pillow 
or cushion; ‘‘ colpindach,’’? a young cow, or 
young ox. 

The most enjoyable part of the dictionary 
cannot well be set forth in a review, consist- 
ing as it does of the illustrations. Sir 
William Craigie has wisely been generous of 
space and given a sufficiency of context, so 
that any reader with a taste for language can 
catch something of the true savour of these 
good and rich Scotch words. 


This English. By Sir Richard Paget. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 
4s, 6d. net.). 


B Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, in 
his preface, reminding us, to start with, 
that primitive man ‘“ gets to know things 
mostly by pretending to be them,” describes 





this book as an “‘ attempt to explain lan- 





guage, or at any rate a fundamental element 
in it, as consisting in the effort to act the 
part of the thing with the mouth as chief 
actor.’’ This is, of course, tantamount to 
saying that speech is oral gesture, and it is 
amusingly suggested that the mouth came to 
be so employed because it was a relatively 
idle part of the body, at leisure for purposes 
of communication, The language of gesture, 
broadly speaking, is understood all the world 
over; if the analogy is a true one there 
should be likewise in oral gesture a strong 
element to be grasped direct without trane- 
lation into another language. We are told 
that in an experiment with monosyllables 
belonging to the most ancient stream of liter- 
ary Chinese, Sir Richard Paget—working on 
this principle of association between the 
syllable and the concrete thing it represented 
—made, in guessing meanings, ‘‘ over 50 per 
cent, hits more or less on the target, some 
of them indubitable bulls.’’ Expectation 
had been put at no more than one in a 
hundred. 

English, from the author’s point of view, 
is a good language—probably the best yet 
evolved; but Standard English he considers 
by no means the best variety of it. He 
would rather minimise the domination of 
grammar: the word, the syllable, is enough. 
The wearing down of Chinese syllables has 
diminished the variety and picturesqueness 
of the language as used; but hardly, we sup- 
pose, its effectiveness. Any day in London, 
street cries and the utterances of “bus-con- 
ductors, may illustrate the process, and the 
astonishingly little practical difference it 
makes, 

After a study of human speech from the 
point of view of action, of breath, lips and 
vocal cords, we are given an interesting com- 
parison betwen Red Indian signs and the 
deaf mute sign language, abundantly illus- 
trated. From these we are warned not to 
pass on to an explanation of language by 
onomatopoeia—the importance of which is 
deemed to be exaggerated—but to find its 
origin rather in the unconscious mouth ges- 
tures which, by the well-known sympathy 
between mouth and hands, accompanied the 
primary bodily gestures whereby primitive 
man first spoke to his fellows. We all 
know the mouth gestures of a child begin- 
ning to write, a perhaps few grown per- 
sons could use a hard pair of scissors or 
shears in difficult cutting altogether without 
movement of the mouth. 

The gestural meaning of the various vowel 
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postures and consonants is next discussed. 
The correspondence of syllables with simple 
ideas of form, weight, movement and the like 
~-a native sense of this, we would interject, 
seems part of the poet’s equipment—leads 
to the central chapter on the combination 
of the natural mouth gestures with associa- 
tions, the formation of symbols and the evolu- 
tion of a—still close to the natural—system 
of correlation between gestures and ideas. 
In the ‘Survival Value of Words’ are 
offered some ingenious reasons—and we take 
it they are true—based on their satisfactori- 
ness as expressive syllables, for the success of 
new words. Here some readers will regret 
that while many new activities have most 
satisfactory names (e.g. ‘‘ broadcast ’’) there 
are other, very conspicuous ones, still with- 
out them. What could be more tiresome and 
inexpressive than ‘‘ cinematograph ”’? or the 
words compounded with ‘‘ tele ’’? Which 
leads us to observe how inferior as expressive 
syllable is ‘‘tele’’ both to our ‘‘end’”’ and 
our ‘‘far’’; and then to wonder whether 
an examination of Greek by Sir Richard 
Paget’s principles would not cause him to 
modify these in some respects. Perhaps 
Latin would come out better from such an 
examination than Greek. 


Yorkshire Days and Yorkshire Ways. By 
J. Fairfax-Blakeborough (Heath Cranton 
3s. 6d.). 

We hear a good deal of lamentation over 

the disappearance of old customs, and 
over changes in local character. What has 
struck us in this lively book is the abundant 
survival, at any rate in Yorkshire, of so 
much that has been handed down from for- 
bears. The ’eighties and ‘nineties of last 
century are not so old but that many living 
voices yet speak of them, and so long as that 
is the case there is some measure of life in 
their tradition. A good deal of the story 
and incident recorded here goes no further 
back than those decades, and the types of 
men described, true sons of their fathers and 
grandfathers, are those the writer finds about 
him to-day. This is heartening, for while 
none but a fool would decry the good in 
modern change a weakening of the ‘‘ York- 
shire tyke ’’ would be a sad loss to England, 
and disappearance of his particular variety 

of humour and his sturdy outlook on life a 

loss to the lover of mankind. Our corre- 


as our readers know, every right to expe 
Yorkshire to us. He possesses plenty 
stories; he puts their right value on 


and on ‘‘ publics,” and it is a high val 


too; he knows what the Yorkshireman ma 
of social distinctions, church and cle " 


the proper treatment of the land. 


language too, is no difficulty to him; 
the customs are familiar—a long 
familiarity. So that besides being a 
book to while away some hour or two whi 
must be spent alone—for it carries a sen 


firsthand records which the poring antiqu 
is wont to find so much to his taste. 


BooKsELlEr’s CaTALOGUE. 


WE have recently received their Ca 
No. 3 from Messrs. JoHN Harkness @ 
Co. It describes chiefly Modern First ¥ 
tions and Limited Editions, together wi 
few standard sets and some publications) 
private presses, in all something over 
items. A large proportion of the d 
books of the past fifteen years are here, 
so also, what begin to look a little ples 
antiquated, a number of books of 
‘nineties: Maurice Hewlett’s ‘ Masque | 
Dead Florentines’ (1895: £8 8s.); W. 


Jacobs’s ‘ Many Cargoes’ (1896: £8), fi 


example. We even go back ten years fu 
and find Henry James’s ‘ A Little Tour 
France’ (Boston, 1885: £8). This @ 
‘Many Cargoes’ contain author’s ins 
tion. The sets include the ‘ Works’ of 
Rudyard Kipling, the Bombay edition im 
vols. (1913-1927: £35); others we found 
tractive are Bray’s Evelyn (5 vols., 
1827: £2 10s.); the 1792 edition of Drydeé 
Virgil (4 vols., cr. 8vo., 1792: 186.) ai 
vols., 16mo., full contemporary 


spondent Major Fairfax-Blakeborough ’ 


company—it should be noted as one of tha 
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Satins 


morocco with gilt border and gilt backs, ; 


Crabbe’s ‘ Works’ (1823: £1 1s.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer 
privately, nor to give advice on the va 
old books or prints , 

WHEN answering a query, or referring t0’ 
article which has already appeared, ¢0 
pondents are requested to give withing pam 
theses—immediately after the exact head 
the numbers of the series volume and Bf 
— the contribution in quéstion is 
‘ound. 
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